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Abstract 



This oaper critically revie'A'ij st^lected studies in the area of reading com- 
prehension in order to characterize the differential patterns that skilled 
and unskilled cur^^prerienders i-mploy. Tlic- research re\-iewed is organized 
into rhrei' broad coniponenr-s : la) decodint;, (h) accessing; the mir-inini^ of 
sini^le printer: word.s, and {c^ text organization processes or obtaining mean 
ini; from lari;er ^rretchci. o: :ext, Re^^ults from various studies suggest 
that i^ood and poor comprehenders differ primarily in the first and third 
comoonenis. Speculations are offered on the interrelationships between 
these con'.Donen! s and iheir e!":ec^ on reading com.pr ehension processes. 
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A COMPARISON CF READING COMPREHENSION PROCESSES 
IN GOOD AND POOR COMPREHENDERS 



Roberta Michnick Golinkoff 

LearninLj Research and Development Center 
University of Pittsburgh 

AhhouL^h considerable research in reading has focused on various 
aspects of the acquisition of that skill (e.g.» Gibson, 1965), only within 
the last several years have psychologists renewed their study of reading 
comprehension, one of the more complex aspects of the reading skill. 
Prior to the \^*4^s, wher. researchers such as Buswell (1920), Swanson 
(1^37), and Anderson (1^57^ considered the purpose of reading to be the 
extraction of meanin;^ from the printed page, research in reading focused 
on aspects of comprehension and paid relatively less attention to more 
molecular problems like word idenr-fication. Analyses of eye-movement 
patterns and oral readin:^ orrore; produced characterizations of the good 
and poor con-.prchr nde r thai are not often d'.iplicated in contemporary re- 
search. V.'ithout ?ht' theoretical underpinnings provided by generati%'e 
transformational i^rammar iChonisky. 1^57, 1^165) and its offshootra (e.g., 
Chafe. :''^7'); r"illrT;ore. I'^c^S), early researchers were limited in interpre- 
•ationr; o: th*/ir findint^s. Renewt-d interest in readini: comprehension is in 
oar* i r^'t? :h of :.he c on: ribur ion.- of theoreiical linguistic? and T?sychoiin- 
t^U'.stic rfsoarvh. ari;^.-- n^odels have been proposed to account for the 
reaciinv' c '■jrripr e r.** n> Lor: processes for example, Kavanagh L Mat- 

tin;^ Iv. ! *72^ Tir/: for ■' ^' proct-.-ses ir. languat^e com.prehension (see Carroll 
f. Freedle. ! -"^ I lo'Afver . i> p<.)ssible that in the final analysis "there 
is no sinizlf r.o^irl of 'l.e readin:: process. ' as Gibson and Levin (1975) 
siit^kl^.'s ;;.*-'t'P.':« thest* aMihorn ::av<' derived a set of principles ihat can 
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encompass the many difiercnt types of text and task demands that :he 
reader encounters. 

As m some other areas o: psychology where one approach has been 
:o a::emDt :o understand :he normal by studying; the abnormal, researchers 
in the area of reading con:prehe:iston h.ave n:uch :o i^ain by s'.uciyirit; breah- 
downs in .~on:por»ent s of the rcadiiit; process, ('orr^par ative dairi on ^ood 
and poor (.orr.prehender.-? n-.av •.:l!in'.a:elv >"erve :\vu purpor>es. First, such 
data may u i d e '.he r e s e r c : : e r * o s e 1 e c : i ^ s e s o: p r a l; n ^ a : i c i n » po r i a n c e : n 
rhe reading con^pre/iensior, process. I:', for exariiple. j;ood and puor coin- 
prehcnders diver^^e mostlv a', one or !^vo c o:r.ponent . res ea rclie r ^. may 
have a clue thai :hose ';ompor.en'.s are more cruc:a] ihan others in the read- 
i p.^ iTofr.'P rer.er.s iot ur oce s r« . Second , psycho! o_; ; s • - -.nte r e r^ted in instruc- 
tional appltralions of exis:in_i res' ear ch. n;ay be rTiir:le(i by lookin^; at only 
!ne skilled c omprenende r . .idaser (l^'T.^iV.a .vritien that tiie buhavior^ 
iha: cfiaracterize '.h.e skille:i performer may no I nec e .-^ sa r ily pro\-icie a tjood 
n.odel for in^* r".;ct::)nal ir.-.e rver.' i on, y s'.udyint^ brr-.ikd<j'.vri.-- in reading; 
con-.prehensio:., the r e ^- e :j r c i le r rr.:zy ^ain f':r:hvr m.-^i^h: ini ' the :-ki!l acqui- 
si* :on pr - . 

'. r.f or:-.;".a: ely , • 1 i : e r a*.' ■. r e in reading and rt.-a<:int; d i: :'i v.-^jii y rontain^ 
ft v broad f ha r ,ic : r- r l :• a : i on - nf ::;e probleiT^^ of poor .-jn: pr».d:endc rs or (jf 
•.vh.at . .n-;::-j:e- ma:i: rr r-.-a^iirii: f. or7^pre;>T.rvion. The pr-s. Tit paj>er attempts 

V. rir'.calh- revit-v.- ^r'.fv-s-r: .-::;'!:f- :hai r.avr con! ra.>;».'d rradin:^ compr*.-- 
.■.•;n-;ior. i:\ )od ap.d po j; c :p rt-lu- r > . ; :upt f : :I I y , : h r'jntra >ti\e ana'iy- 
si^ ^vi!! aid i r; \h>' ]abo r u:. n and r^f i^.^■r ri: --xisriri.; ::iod« :r of lh<' read- 
irii^ r or: p reh •' :t s i on proce-i-. 

Trie persDective :n rhis pap«T :r ' rj -.ir-u- readii^..: . on ipr«'iiens ion as 
: h e e X : r a f ■ t i o n :) f rr . <• a ;-. ; r*: ^ : ror!\ p r 1 d * » • x i . ! r:i r j r d « ■ r : o ■ ' >: » r ( ■ t t i : a : n a n - 
:rui^. 'he r«;a(jc*r :rr:>\ firn* bt- aide lo ^ircod-.- ur r ec: < m:* uriivyiuai ".vords. 
Second, she rrr:^i acces^i 'i.e n^eanin^s of ti^.ose '.vord< m I orii; - ' «■ r iv. srman- 
;ic r-ri'.'tr.nry tr.d serisr.i- ** -o v/ay in whik. h thiOSv r.^.t»aiv; • are 
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rnodifiod by context, Hiirci, in*} reador musi t.-Mtract t}:^.- relations speciliod 
bv the synta^^fic patterns; between words and relate- ti*e resulting; information 
to her preexistin^i knowleri4e systerr.. And in text, where information spans 
5t.-nton:ial ho-inda rii.-s, the reader must be capable of comprehending tlie 
relations in discourse units (e.L;., para^raplis or chapter^). While a list- 
ini: of these compon^'nls need not siiyij;est tJiat they form an invariant se- 
qvienc<-. eacii com.pnnent nanerlieless plays a role in the acquisition of read- 
ing skill and roadin^i c orr^.pr ehension. I'hus, there are many potential 
sources o r breakdown ir. the readin^:; con^prehension process. The litera- 
tvire on reading coniprehension 'A-ill be presented in three sections accord- 
ini; to the firs: three com.ponents just described: decoding, single word 
meaning. ar;d text orj^anization. Follow ink; the review of the literature, 
som.e i^eneral conclusions will be offered, 

"Hie I dentification of Ciood and Poor Comprchende rs 

Traditionally, tlie wav to identify good and poor comprehende r s is to 
administer a standarci7ed reading; test, Readint^ tests can be divided into 
four major types (MaurOt;eni'S . Winkley, Manson, (. Vacca, 1^74): The 
lirs!. the "Survev Test.' is a ^roup test that always includes a comprehen- 
sion subtest and is often vised by classroom teachers to ijet a picture of the 
ran-e of abilities in '.heir classes. Ntost tests rscd in the research reported 
here are of rhis type. Tl-.«* -econd type, the "Analytical Test, is also i^roup 
administerec: and contain- -oti^o dia^inostic subtest in addition to survey 
coTr.ponents. V:r rhird type, tb..- "Diaiinostic Test," is administered indi- 
vidual! v and is desi^in-.-d 'o analv/e disabilities. 'Hie "Special I'est, " the 
last tyof. is -.isuallv :i .:rov.p lest covering only one aspect o: read in i; and 
i s \i s ed in i d i o s v n c r a t i c wav s by th e c 1 a s s r oon j teacher. 

Denenciir.^ tlie a^r of ?:ie population, there is a variety of slandarcJ- 
i7.-fi res^s U) r!.oose :rorr.. Tvpically. these t.-sts tap comprehension by 



havir.ii the indiv idi;al aii.swer ii^ultiplc-choicf qiioijtions following n so lec- 
tion (o.s.;.. the lov/a Silent Roadin;^ T^'st, the Metropolitan Achievoment 
Test) or by havin^; subjects reaci passages and then 'Til! -in-the-blanks" by 
choosini* iron- anaonL; a i:et ol alternative^ (e,^,, Ciates - MacG initio ). In the 
re>e3rch to be reported, .-^ubject:^ -.vere most often i^iven not just a readinj^ 
romorehension subtest, but the entire battery oi subtests fe.L^., vocabulary, 
reading raie^ that a partie'.:lar reac:i:i^ achievement test contained. Tliis is 
in-.portan: sinre apDarently the be.'-t '.vay to divide children on reading ability 
is not by usii:-^ subtes! scort*s, but through tlie usi* of overall scores. Ac- 
cording to r-'arr an(i Ar.astasiow U '^■'^-^ ^, sufficient validity has not bi^en 
obtained, by a,-id lar^e. for the subti'sfr^ of the popular re ad in achievement 
tests fiesiu'ned :or the elementary level. Fiowever, when tln-.v tests as a 
•vhole :i:-e Mker. "as a ^^lobal rr.t-asure of rt-adini; btdiavior. tliey are excel- 
lent In 'har iru'\' i;tve a reliable and valid estirr.ate of the achievement ran^e 
Ol cruUireri in a class in cor^iparison to a larger Liroup" (Farr Anastasiow, 

o. 4~). .Sr)lii-half : . liability on the readin-^ eompr<.'hension subtests 
of five popular Instrum.enls (California Readint(, ' iates-X'acCiinitie, Iowa 
Silent R- a^'iini;. Metropolitan .■^Xchievement, .Stanford Achievement) ranges 
from . 77 ■ ) . (1 arr f. Anastasiow, l^^o^). Am of I'^f''/, reliability coef- 
:ic'.t'nt^ had not hi-e:-. corr.puted at all f(jr son;e of tiiesc subtests. Thus, 
the r^^osi basic tvtje of tes* valifi ity -- reliability fia s not been adequately 
establishr'd for these st:l:)rests. 

!■',: rt"::er:>-.ure. ^^iven tiu- varied definitions of comprehension that 
exis*-. it :;as been claim.eci that some con^prehens ion subtests assess spe- 
cific skills -uch as follov.-in^ directions, noting specific facts, and inaking 
irJerences (e.i4.. California Reading; 7'fSt), and oth»'rs assess n'u'iin ideas, 
detuiN. aiu.i sp'.icific word meanini;s Metropolitan Achievement). 

h'.:t. i: is s on-; e times the case that ex pi- r it* need teachers cannot identify 
w:: u h it<.*nis are desi^neri to rap what skills u- arr Anastasiow, 19tj9^ 
r"aii>:rf to ^jtain this eler^nentary sort of validity sot-ms an important 



lacuna. N«>nf jf tiu- c on'>prcln.-n;> ion ^^ubtt-.sts of the five popular u-sts men- 
tiont-'fi above r.ari con-iplete and satisfactory validity (F'arr i: Anaytasiow, 

One serious problem with rei^ard to validation has been studied by 
r\nnn:a.n (M'73K Me invrStiL^ated the extent to which correct scores on 
ir.ese tests be obtained without readim^ the passages. He gave 6UU 

sfatients Questions \vithov;t the accompanying passages and 1200 students 
qufSJions and passages. None ol the tests he used (Nelson Reading Test, 
Calitoriua Achievement lest, .SKA or Science Research .Associates .Achieve- 
ment Scries. Metropolitan Aciiievoment [Elementary and Intermediate], 
Iowa Test of fasic Skills} "provided sufficient guarantees against answering 
items on the basis o! inlorni.i:ion other than that presented in the pas sage'' 
(p. 1')'.-). The eiiunce score on these tests was calculated at ,25, whereas 
the average probabilir irs of correct responses without the passage ranged 
from .32 to . ^0. Findings of this nature cast considerable doubt on the 
validit\ f reridin,; comprehension Tests and sugge::t that prior knowledge 
of rhr r.'jpics ust-d mav be a serious confound. Other factors that affect 
both scores on Jhcse U'sts and tlieir comparability- are: (a) whether t}ie 
rests are rinM-d. (bi wht.-ther tb.t- selection rem^ains available when the sub- 
ifC! is answering the qur'stiori. (c) tht- length of the selection, and (d) prior 
know!*-dt:t' i)\ :hf lariguagf structurrs visi-d (Farr, 

rhere i> it a/.;fStLor'. as :a whether reading comprel^ens ion tests are 
measuring sc>r:n' tiling f i iff t- r t-nt froi:; verbal 10. C Generally, intelligence 
tes'. scor^-s Ci>rreh:tr v.itl, reading test scores il'ufr. with a higher 

C(>rrcla!ion bt-tWiM.-n .>'rb:tl IC a:-:d reading scores than bt-iwi-en nonvt-rbal 
EO and rt/ariiri:^ scor>.v- Hbi^e : Stroud. r-'u rtiu-r more . as chrono- 

lo^it. a! ci^,' i::r- r-' tses. c o r r tT:i! ion s with rraciin^ scores incrt-as.,-. probably 
bt'causf ih':' I'.: r^-sr^ ri-lv rv.^ri- on readi:-:g and \-erljal skills, i-Mt 'Jierr 
flruv- not ' M> b./ s^ifficb-n! -vicie nee to conclud.e that rearling tests anrl 
in?ellige':c»' m. - r s ^\r^' measuring rtie s^inie .-kills. V.'hile 10 tests nre 
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)iLlpa:l ii\ p:-i-dii-tiii4 roafUn^ arhic vcMit-*nt , orhcr lactor.s such a< a-pocts 
:>t lar.^ua^f ijc'velopriiciit .in<l bo;^ inriiai; i-t-adiii-; knowk-ciiii* arr rnori- clust-ly 
rt-lali'd lo <ucfc-r^s in K'arnitiL; to read (Morrison, l''nJ: Rosm-r, I'-Vl). 
I i.^\Vf\-irr. fvi-ii \v\n'n coi- relations as hii^h a.s , SO rrsul:, it ^:il-.)l:ld be noted 
f.hat appro.s. .T.atrlv -v^"' ot t:u- v-ariancf ren:.iiris uriaci tjimtoci I'ur. Wiiat 
probablv does <iei. '.>u:3t :or cori-e]a: ions is iaci that many rrafJiUi; 

tests iiiNolve s.pcc'LiL- k:;o\vhKlL;e that urie eould ^iave gained prior to the 
cortiorehension it-st ( ['.linriian. 1^-7V) ar.ti 'h-at thf testr, oltt-n involve thr 
abilif.- :u ri-.ake inieren^-t s .md deductions {'Carrol?., M^7."!h In .-;,ni. it 
seems that the- skilN :r:iplica:efi hi n^easurin:; IQ and in m'n«Tal reading 
achifverrient du uo: oir.piett-lv ovt-rlap. Ahhou^li lO scores ean eontimie 
t'j !)e used in a :^ros->5 way ro pn-diet reariirit; atiiicN en:t.-nt . other laclors 
^peciticall'/ mvolveri in rt^atiiriL; seen": riior-* closely related.. 

Given the pndjlcn-is assoeiatc-d with riic as s<.- s s n^en t ot* readini; eoni- 
prt.-hen.sion. researedu-rs n:ay not be .vplitiiniz their roups on iriL!ntical 
criteria, Thi^ is partly dire to the I'act that dif:eri*nt reariinL; tests strt?ss 
dit'i'er er.-. aspects o: d coriipr-diensio:; skill. 'I'hus, it shovild he kept in 
ir.ind w \en reading; 'hi review ;hai 'here i::ay not be oni- eon sttd la t ion ot 
skills t!: it characte'd/es each* ot* the l; roups unrler slxidy. In J'act, tlie 
et-^pirical literature is i neon, i stent about who is callerl a poor ''reader' 
and who is calleti a poor ' c ompre^ie nde r. " W the rh-ti:iition oi' reading 
\ised stresses the t^xtraction of rv; eaninu trom the printt-d paL'.«'*, th.-n boinu 
a ^ood reader is ide!*tical with. heinLi .i ;4ood c onipre!ienfie r, Ilowevt.T. if 
read in:; Is c(>neerjtuah/.<.*d as a word ido nt it'i ca li on task, then bedn:; a Ljood 
r trader I'ciecorler) is noi nec t-ssarily itierUical witii beini; a ^oof! coniprohen- 
der. rn:V)rtu::attdv. as SteintM*. Wiener, and Cron:t:r ( K'*? 1 ) liave notefl, 
it;tuh of tht: readin;; literature fails :o define arlequattdy whiiii (or both 1 
:j: t!ie:-e acti'-dties is ir.eant by re^Kiin^^" (p. ^Or, ), Sinc<- this a'.ilhor con- 
siders the -^urtiose f>t readin;; lo be comprehension (which may (»ven occur 
in -hr absent e f>f dnt.' idenlif nat ion of each worrl), tlie fernw i^uod and poor 
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c ompr ohende r will be. us on to sti"ei;s t;ie attainment oi this ultimaic i^oal ot 
the readini; proct-'Ss, [-"urthtT, since the .standardized tests typically used 
to assess conrprehension do »o in diiteront ways, the instrument used to 
seleci si:bjects in :!iOso studies is presented in Table 1. Although ther-e is 
sor:u» (tar.-^er in L^enerall/.in.; across .studies which may bo dealini; with slij^htly 
dl:i'orei:t populations, patterns emerL^ini; xrom the data may provt: usotul lor 
tut^: re research. 

Decodin.^ and KeadlnLj Comprehension 

In rJiis review, decoding will be used to mean the ability to pronounce 
the prin'fd u ore!. .■\hhout;h they ^ire perhaps- not su:'ticient, adequate decode 
inu skills .>e \o be necessary I'or readini; c ompreliens ion to occur. Re- 
searchers l:avt' often nott'd rhe relationship between poor reading compre- 
hension and poo r dt^cocim^; skills (e, iU:swel], 1920; Fairbanks, 1937). 
I iow'e^'f* r , !he way in which fhicodini; skills a:iect text coiriprehension is 
still '..-ncK-ar. Th'* rt»sult^ of a study by Clay and Imlach (1971) sui^gest. 
that poor decodin^ skills han^.per the process whereby the reader ciiunks 
text inio \-.nirs Iariit*r *.ha:) !;•.<■ ^in^le word* Children who hari bet^n rtradin^j; 
I or J I years were distributed into I'our l; roups :'ronj low to hi^h based 
on th.e quariltiv tsj:rerd) and accuracy (decoding errors) o: th«Mr oral reading, 
anci no* on c an;p rehen sion scores. Not surprisingly, *d:ie best decoders 
(tile hi^ries! ^roup* seerp.od to r"ad in ''synta*.tie chunks" witli -5.7 words 
per St res 

;^.:'l"e*ti and Ho.,' a bu;i:r : iI'^^Tv) exa:T;inefi the dec^ocJini; eapabilitit'.-. of 
a ^^roup of jood ap.u poor compr^'riendt-rs in a way that separated thf fie cod- 
ing process fron'. tey: c omprohen .■^ion and -/ocabulary skills. Their .--ub- 
J e r : s ' task w a s : .• i p :■ e s s a b u r t on w h i c h s t o p p e d a : i n u? r w ii t_ n th e y v. l' r e 
ready *.o corre. -.iv pronounce a ! a jh is tos copic a) ly pr-.-sented work. Laten- 
cies f.o :r.f ;on prc^ss and err^^rs wt;re r(.'cordt-d, .Results inrlicated tiial 
whe n f ; 1 e f : r q i ; e n c v of a s t i r u 1 u s '.e o !' d w as rd ^ h . 1 1 1 e ood and poor c um p i e - 
benders in ih.e third anri fifth l! rade had similar recoi^nition latt.Ticies and 
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Table 1 

Sumrnjry of Criteria for Subject 5ol«clion in the SluJies Reviewed 



Subjecis* Grade 
'n,.'s::gjtur Lt.'vt'i in School 



Set.'f liO'i In 



Ctiit'f 



Clav & fmlach t197tl 



Ptfffettt & H(>jjb<.vjr 
(1975) 



3 ,jf»u 5 



Gohnkoff & Rosmski 3 5 

(iM press) 



Cromt.'f (1970) Jumor CoHL-g'.' 

Fairbank-i 0937) CnHege fryshmen 

Swdnsun (1937' C iik?cj«> *f(;shrnen 
Weber (1970) 1 



Steincr. Wi'iner, & 5 
Cromer (1971) 



Busweli 11920) ?rKi i\uuu> -1 



Andurson 8< S.vdnson College tr(.*<;htn».'ii 
(1937) 



Reading suMesi of 
Me'tropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test 

Readrng subtest of 
Metropolitan Achieve 
nif.'nr Ti'st 



Four groups from low to high based 
on accuracy plus speed scort; in oral 
reading 

Percentile ranks. 

Good' 76 -91, 5th-uO- 95. 

Poor; 3fd-4-26; 5th -15-30 

Average gra(je ecjuivaleni score. 
Good: 3rd -4.25; 5th -7 09. 
Poor: 3rd -2.23; 5th -3.59. 



Educational Testing Deficit group: Vocabulary and read- 
Service Coonerative ing below grade level, 
fngtiih TeM of Difference group: Average vocabu- 
Redding Comprehension lary, low reading. 



Iowa Silent Reading 
Test 

towa Silent Reading 
Test 



Good: Above 90th percentile. 
Poor: Below lOlh i^ercentilc. 

Good. Above 90th percenti(e. 
Poor: 30th percentile and belo;^ 



Word Knowledge. Word Good Above 90th percentile. 
Discrimination, and Poor- At or below grade level. 

Reading Subtests of 
Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test 



Denner (19701 



Hedd Start, 1, 

: 5 



Unnamed standardized 
test 



William S. Gray's Oral 
Reading Paragraphs 
used up to 6th grade 

Iowa Silent Reading 
Test 

None 



Good At or ubove grade level 
Poor: At least 1'/? years below 
grade level. 

7lh grade and on- teacher selection. 



Good; Above 90ih percentile. 
Poor: Below lOih percentile. 

Teacher selection--"average" and 
"reading problem.s." 
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Table ! 



Level m Siihool 



SelecTiOfi instrument 



CnteriJ 



W.llows 11974) 



Oakan. Woiner. & 5 
Cromet -^971) 



Mall & Ronwttf (Note 2) 4 
Andcfson 119371 College freshmen 



Gates-MacGinitie Read Good; Reading score was 4 or more 



ing Achievement and 
predicted reading 
acMitiwement based on 
IQ 

Unnamed standardized 

tPSt 



None 

Iowa Silent Readmg 
Test 



points greater than predicted icvei. 
Poor: Reading score 4 or more 
points below predicted level. 



Good: At or above grade level. 
Poor: At least 1'.^ years below 
grade level. 

Low vs. high 5ES blacks. 

Good: Average scores. 
Poor: Below 25th percentile. 



Ciomer & Wemer 
(1966) 

Kennedy & Weener 
(19731 

Levin (1971. 1973) 



Durrell-Sullivan Test 



Metropolitan Achieve* 
iTient Test 



Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills 



Good. Grade level. 

Poor: 2 years below grade level. 

All below grade level. 



Good: At or above grade level in 
vocabulary and comprehension. 
Poor: Oeficit--2 years below grade 
level in vocabulary: 2 years below 
m comprehension, 

Oifferencc'-at grade level 
in vocabulary; 1 year in compre- 
hension. 



i. antiv l.isttT :h.An rh*.* poor OTnpr f* »■ rui t- r s . Sub jff t - ' vocali^'.atiori l.it^.-ri- 
ti-t-r, 'A'tTt also I onrKirrfi >;n v.o^(i^ whost: nuMniUi; Jiuy kifu- .ind o i c » 
•A'iij-M i:...-an iri.'. Tricv (ii'i r.oX k:i:.>\K, ri ir ri-ncr UffA-'r-n tlif known and 

'jr.knowti word- :or r'n- •.)n 'p rtdu'ndf r ^ w.is nut > i;! jiif is. ..t nt . I\>or con^.- 

prrhr:;d».' r s , • , jv^ i • vr ■ r . Iv.id i ^ :■. r'u' a;i I ! v Iv-r.^^tT <j I i / at ivtn ! .« t »,-Mcic - on 

v.t: that; i-r; '■^n.v^v. -.v.-r.;-. :'hi:- 'i i fS' rf :u • ■ ::>r» f.ur. i 1 ii r .ind -.inianuiiar 
p.i rail'"!-- ! : ■ blairu^d '.vi*K r^M;<.*.» U'^rd.-; i\.,ir«r iOiT.pr^-- 

'-.•.■n<]« ' r s [oo'rf s L: ti 1: iv J ' ) \ :!.'''rr ! dt•^.:■Jd^• ihan did 4<'ud Cun-- 

:)rtd:.-:rU . I ri-.>di:...: anr! unfandiia r v>.-or(!> iv.r.i( i"i iriav as 

ijv>n <•!: r- <■ i:r, p.! :t'\t'.;.il < r-'ntly I'orCfS thf roadi-r to appU* hr t 

p o - ' r » ■ ' i t ■ d w - r c :J * * a c k ' r a : » • i r , h t - :i s : r a t i <• s r » ■ c.i 1 1 •? d 

ir.* .» IV. :v i:* , iT': . p r-*':'.! 1- r rjiav d rr:^ or; r r ^l : v th'.-ir inltTior d'rcodiui^ 

■;.'i,-d:n> v.^-^ : r. ^d-:i U :i pr»v->l al.-o l.j\:r;<; diar po^.' r i ornpr vdn'rid** r s 
T>-.^ - •.••t- -i^-i in V ; ^. iiT.' d'- c o(- itw: sV-ili-.. Third.- a:.d ; - r .\d\' -ubji'Cls 
rt' :d dir. tvv.. -.v^yd ( r^*' i o:;- a iru- 1! ::on-*-:i--- uurd- (J' :ri.;ranih 

\vj:h ^ - '^'a • : :■. ,i 'i* v \ ( '] : r * ic ■ and onr rord.urit'd ^'OHj- 

mon i • - • - 4 ra Ir -.v..-"?!-. 'A h"n 'd;r tin'.- rrq-air^*^: !)v thr ^oo^l and poor 
i. .^nipr-- ■.r'ndr r> ' > ' •■ f! •,• .j . ^ ^-i lis*.- u.^,- t orv.pa r*..'d. it w,i- tt.i'.md that 

...v jod unci :> J . .:r^;>rt':'. •.•nd*- :* ""ir! -'j! 'iifit-r d>' !iru' t<.) d»-»-i>d«' - nrranon 
V 1 ^ :■ a -"It' ^?'VfI w.i rdr. 1! 'V/»-vt'r. p;»'jr «. on;prohi-iido r ^ took ctlrraj>t 

•■y.-ur !on.; a^ :ht' , -v-id /.^r .:)rtd;,>n'''>r r> t>dfc^id- tin- CAT: tri^ran.-.. 

V" r- ^na.- r' s M^'^'M ^-.il; • -fia! .■'ah ^.'a ^ 'd and poor .-(^niprofirn- 

der-- T^^av al'L> dilu-r on d*-(.ad;ii^ -iili. ^ ro:iit'r ^>ihdiv idi-d. thr poor rrafN 
in^: f oiT^prtd-ondfr - ini'j ;v. o 4rv>,;p.'-. . alliru on< dr:' it it ' ^roup and ihv 

o'ru'T 'hf d: :"fo r '-n t.a* ^ ro'ip. /. ^.a • j r d i r. j ^ j (rar'a^r. m*" tnbc r ot thf dcti- 
ci: ::r.;-ip ]r\c.i- ^a^. nh'ila : -ViUr- and po^sibIy docodin^ -kills, aUhouk;h th<*y 
,?*^T',:)r j-> or^ir. : :rx: !:•!<■ na it;. ;^t'ul un i:s. TV.*' dif:--ronri' ^roup. on 
•h» a:- r and. a:jpt ar- :vaw,, -. ara-qiiat*- vocaValarv fin conipari-on v^'ith 
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•.t-t-r^.J ri^^oiijn^ .- k. il!^. b'jt I ail.- u> rr.nl ' xt in Mnils lari^t-r 'h.tn 

thf .-^in^Ir i^irinii tfi«' <. t>i! i- m* oi' t-xpo riiKt.'iit dr>i^iu-rj to t-valudt** 

tf!«-<r .;i'V:p7>' nr j^.i'M .r'iUon'.tl patft*rn^. ( ronu'i' r<? corded I in it* to f!<.*- 

1 «..t(l«' ar:<i dr; '>'i;n.: «T:'()r-. und'-r (iif r fn t trxt ]- -<.-r t.-nration conditions. In 
rhr s - -rMi i t lofi '.sh*-: '' ti.*- words appt-arffi ont* at a time falthor.^h still in tf-xt 

pr- '.ii rrd(U':'- did lui! diii\^r in \hv n'unluT of d'*c<,)fiin-j frz'or^ 
\h*'v T'.'tdf- I io'.v f r . -rif dt'lu it i^roup took r i;^ nil ica ntl y more timt* t') 
(i4-(.<»d«» '}).:'.:: d ii! f t'.-;iv ^:-..i::p, which tiujk s i;^ nit ic a nt ly rriorc* limr ih.'in 
;M)d rrarj.-r ni.iu iifd c<>ntrol>. r}ui>. wh^n a st-nsitivo tiriio int asurt.'. 

r> ." til an ♦hr J. i.\ir<ti y rs.f.i- ir*- is u>.«.'fi. .-vt-n ihc flifir r(_'nc i;ro'.:p may 
!uTi-.<* dfc <-)rii n.^ ditricultirs. 11^. t^si* >f.;'.lit>s, in con;binaUon 'A'ith sonir uthrr.s 
(i^.j... r l-iT:. 1 airh.tnks. \'KV7'. i\at :• a. Wjcklunfi. i'^TI), suggr<t 

fl-.a? po')!- ^ or: p r rht'?ifi*' r s liav*- ditiiculty ciccudini; unfanniiar worrls and 
(JfC)d«- laK.iliar \\i>i\. r.r.Tv .-'^.avIv than ^otxl con^-prrh end" r s . I'ririni: 
acTual :'*x* rfadin..:, whrr. •M):rv c'lr- arr available, u nimht be assuni«*d 
t.'-: tt Mi*- iv.r l.ie;- ■. de . ^d i ti frror.- p; f oir.p r e ndr r ^ ri^ake wonUi (ie - 
» •.■«*a-.<'. rh.' :]>■<: jr'^'Mp v-l' -i-^die-^ r* \ s u j; ^ f s t s ihat liu.^ fi^ay not be 

a ahd a - < p-i* »r. . 

'*";■! * • N a r ' ! r t ' > ! ^ ^1: ^ ' ^ ' ^ !l'iLL Lli" ^' ^'^' Hri^' r s ' I odiii^ F! r for 

T'lf idf e rt> I :•>■.«. r i ti.u- :.ir >ML;_:e^;^ poor roiTipreh, t»Ticit> rs 

TT. av t:-, r!-"t' •^'.^rt• d "T « ^f-l ; ' ; , ' .ttid tak«- rr.!)re :in:e to drci-rb' than LlfiCir! 

1 • trr r-) reli'*nd«* r A;*- 'ii-rf ''i; : »■ r'erit e - m e type i): ri»u ,.di?!u •■rrur'- tliest.- 
^r;>';vi- r: akc d'.rin/ ^. v" vt .idir':i: 

r A-V'.i'i"-- >■ • 'r -. ■■if:;rd .■-,■»' i • H ! - .» ".d '-rror-- r-)! ()<.)(! and 

r>oor . ■>T--pre; i;. ar'd -i].::" ;'.-ad:nj ^ : ♦ u ati '.'n - . Ill- i>illrve 

I* r** -^hn --d.' ■ ■■ -'X^x'. ''-'t >-\- '.-.(p'j'd h.' !. -^-fi :or r -.nr ip r 'dien i or ot 

*)'*• • X' r>,i - - ■ • - . ■ * ' - i :i : : . <i ' » d ; .i • * hf poor < <.tr: reh» • nd • - - - i idt^ 
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oi !}•<• pa > sa-.'f . fr;' - u It > t i t u! ion rniHt- f^i*' >'ipt'rior r < juj) wa ^ ut that 

tiiv«' av i.>p*vi-*''l tt» " •>! 'Iif 'i'lK. {Or j)tji.>r <. oii-.;)i*L'ht'ndrr:~.. IT.u^, 
'.)('. k .jn :> :■ r r .^'Mi If :■ f :rvv<r i;c'Li:iir:j. f! i .- ! -j r : i^n rvrn:-> aini i. cu" rt^c t fd 

iv.orc 'iii'-c I'Trj^-'s ■!:.(:: 'hr iiocjr ^ urv.pr-.MirtMif r-.. Swan^-on (I ^'37/ alsn 
rfp.^rtff! ;h. »t rxf.-:- ^..-i;:)' « i'i.T'^ iiuuii* ni.uv.- (ii-c ofi'. nj; i-rrurs .ind 

rr.,»r<- jv<-d:;:-;^ 'i;-' .r':-':; •■: ;^■r^ ar; j',>>^: imit::) r rid t- r - . 

.■\:'):)a r •.•n: 1 '.■ tlu'^* vrr^iv 'ypt-?^ aft' <. harat' : r r i - 1 i< u: ^cujd aiuI poor 
i-(>rr-!prr! ^'^^•^rr- ''ic .'.tr -M^*.-.-- <>: h-ari-iLru: r<':i'i, Wi-ijrr 
■'xaniirvd jradir^' .r.il r-\tfi]n.: ^ :■:-or^ ir; ^.-rr^i^ lh"ir a ppr O}. i ^a Ic - 

T)i*s-. ro n:-t ii'din.; .; r arv.ri ■ u .i i ^vrrsA. Sht toMv! Mia I ■.>'.») r ^ unvpr v In -Ti- 
dier nridf Ir.^)r^■ d.-t ; k: f.-r^a','- :l'.ari ::ui.jd , < >: r.p ridicndi- r -■ , ••';rtL ■rniort', 
!ht* cn t?! ^ uir nr'd;!* rv!f r - par'.-fd m\.t lj r li-: -ra.iif: n l o r r r c- ; ' f : 7 u! 'hf 
t-rriir^ 'iiat inl«iri::'*d :o t:;r n • c .i Tii n ^d' tiji- > cp,'. t ■ iic •■ »_i r r l- e tv d - < oi 

*va' r7;''aT:i ri i >^ : ^ j r (j:"! ^*r^^^^. txjor c;nir.pr'di«'ridi' " rr ■-p(jndtMl sirrii- 

la:-lv a I''. ai.»:va:l»' ''vmrr., ' i^o u n* 1 1 r r c ! : , hi:t thry C'lr- 

roi t»--: :dv ■! J ' >' ' •Vi-viruii:' (i i - * > r ; lor. r-rrvT-, ;,><jd r<.iripr<:ln*nd«- r r' 
v or:". :■■<: 'ui,. <■ .i - iv '^vVi-^-i- - 'iu- ;)t>(.ir » '>rT:pM'n»"ndc r.- that rlisiortt'd 

>t'n;--!u-t r»-,.'a nir;,: . ! ' vpr j: d .■ t i^d i n j fiTor'- r.-p^n'U'd :n stiuii. 

Jt' .-^ ' ^ tr.'p'.*: iu- - r - stiM;;i: p'u):- t on ■. p :* »■ tm ■ rr >r'' rcadiriL: pro!d*']ns 

'.::a' ii..iv n *' mt' :t ,'-.al;v «'.\rl' i -i ■. f : : tr-T, ii n;av 1j<- t.'ia! '>oor c imsprv- 
h<'"u:'':> f . . wrv. »'r:{ lona 1 -:ar!d;ird-« t/l what a-'' ptablr tn oral r»'ad- 
•rj. ..r -.'vond. -N.-v rv.iv l.itK ►.iritM-nt - ! r ,ir .-^ s forfindav '-rrors 
tiia' 'I'j-i t rr .rainnj. ! fv.rd, po-tr < or":vjr»-ii<'ndc ;' - ir^ay 1 r«'q ly 

'ift..'v* W'.'T -'.i- na^a:\i:v - i ■ rii ( ' n ca- a brconn- anrjir.alou b.-cau^i^ 

•} ,t r( r. ' o. • "jr^-'^i-nd iti^ ' > 

A -;-;d\' :a ^tiin'-r. \\v\i,rr, an^i C:-'jni<.'r (i'*7!iwa> dt- i;^ n«'d \u 
>;._,. T '!^.l>'r .;" drt odinj 'Tror- n^wifit- Ijy liLth-^rad-' puor 

ir: ■ :j r'd:» r.d" r - . >• >d a:v: :M;<..r i o:: .:jr<' hnvi i' r •> ' ':rc')dinj; errors vv^-rt* 
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compartrri on lu.vrl >,i;)ru^s nbovA wiiicK they ha<i b^cii ^ivt-n arivanct- infor- 
mai:.>n r.\ tfu- :"i)rr:. j; iji sunuriary. Ciood c omprrhonde rs made a mean of 
Z. .!cci>ci;i;.' ro:-.-. u-ithoi;t arlvaiuu- information and an inc r-asrd numbt-r 

04)v.itb. acivar.^-^' Ir-.f orrnat ior.. They also wore more likt-ly to urrect 
their in i rial Hfv uairiL: i-rrori; wiu-n thcv had advance information. C>n th<' 
0!'i:»-r h.irui. por.r ..- )t::n r !u-n<i r s n':ad.j a :iinular riu-an number of orru:- • 
with n^. ^.\M an(: wi'::out (10.- 3^ advance information and were not mor<' 
lik-Iv cor:-'.-^' th.-.-f i-rrors whrn \hev i-new whal thr story was about. 

thrt-f -^•;;du-^ mt^nuo-.t'd ,ibovc ( TairbarJc::- . '^"^T: Slomer t-t al. , 
I -"l: V.'o'u-r, I'iT:^' a-se,s.s»;d decoding i-rrors durin>; oral readini;. Would 
tho >ame -or-r^ ot r.-rror^: occur durin^; silent rt-adin^^ IVviswel] MQ2(M found 
rhar f-.-.- f v ' irtppr-d ovi-r same dif^cult wtjrd.: ir. oral and silont read- 

in-. Ar r - on an^ Swan,sun 0^-»37) studit-rl ihv c or ro pondt-nce between oy<' 
rrioven.. :' diirui:; oral and ,siU-nt reading an-i found murh. :Uiniiarity. How- 
-r. poor comprtd-.onders' oye niovcnu-niy sh.owt.'(i arfat-.T correspondence 
in or.ii and silen: rra<linL: rh:;*^. (lid ^^ood cuniprehfiirie rs' rye movcment.s. 
i'ooi- c-i:.preher.df r > s--'Mr,i-d :o coi'.rinue laboriou:^ word-by-word readin^:, 
even wr.en n-adin^: -ilentlv. .ood c on.pr ehende r s skipped words and r<'ad 
more qv;:cklv d-irin.: silen- readin.-. it is likelv thnt poor comprr- 

he:if:r'r^ wo'-.hi ri.a)--*- sirrdlar t-rrurs :n oral and silent reariini:- CiOod cor^:- 
p: ••i.eruier^' •"Vrors. howeve:', TTiav varv nr.ure (k-'pendink; on the task. 



•vide n 



!,*n.-," sv-'-fs-.;- t!ia: ooor v:o:r.prel>'i:.i*' r may pO:.si-.^ 



ina'-.eq-.iare odir^j -Vill-. l -'. ')dm^ i^-r^ usin^: s:n^!e words in i olatior 
or te\-'.:al seK"- Jion- firvi 'r.at poor oiitp r •h.-.'rule r s ri^.ake r-iorr dicodin^' 
errors :ha:: :j ^. d i. .>i'.r)rfheride r.-. Anrl, periwip- more : nn- r es t mi.:l v, the 
char :ic-'*r of p^>o^ . - .::\p n-he ndt' r s ' dec:jr!i-u «rror> rr^tay differ from thr 
ivpt- rha- ^-ODd r . :.:'rtu-nder- n^.aki-, Poor eompr eh-nde r s are more lik<^ly 
man ^ood . ot-oi-.d.-::^;- to pr.:idMi:^^ errorr rr.a! tio not coniorm to th.- 
rr. ea nir; of do- > e N- . v. o n a n-.i * o fa i I \o c o r r ^' c *. d. • d r i n app r op r i a t e • ■ r r o r . 
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Finally, poor f omi) r irhfiuic r ' di* coning frror- aM* not likfly (K-croa^f 
when llicy acv i^ivuri adwirurt- iril'orn'at ion aboul th^- pa^is.il4l•. 

It it» possiblt; rhat tlin'o arc sionic poor co;;i|)ri'iu.'n(.KTs who posst-^s 
adt.'q^iatt* dccijciini^ skills, althou^jh tiiis t.;roup may In- raro. C'lOodnian (1973) 
l a- ar^ui'd that ' rjnu-dial reading; claii.scs art.' filK-d with youriLrMcrs . . . 
wi:o cm HOund oi.t worcis bi:t j,ct littlL' nu-anirii^ iron: tli^'ir rcadint^" (p. -tVl). 
rht'sr I'oadtTi^ may lack tht* sfli -s^L'nfratoci .skills not.-dud lo pt-rcciv*.' text 
in nica:iini;t*t:l iinit^^. Although paraL;rapli ind filiation and punctuation are 
i;rido'.ibTtnIl V '.lelp;-;! in soijrtientin,^ tejct (Clav K Imlach, P'7I), tht-y must 
bi* ^uppl-.TTv-nf fd by the reader'.- own activity on the incomini; ti-st. In tlio 
ne.x:* set '.io.-;. oru* way in w;:ich poor di'CO(Un^ T^iuy iundt.T text coiiiprehen- 
sion \viH be fxarv,i:u'd. 

Sir.tjb- '.Vord .\>eanin.; and ReadiiiL^ C'omp rtdu>n s ion 

h wa^ .-^UiU'd etirlier 'hat text forr'.preiien:^ ion relies upon the (iecod- 
ini.', or reC'j;; nit inn n: indi'>'id'ial word.-, the acci'?^> ot ihe mt-anini; ot thoi^e 
Words ir. lon^^ - 1 » rtv. -en'.antic memory, and the i*xtraction of ihe n^lationM 
between worrls. !• i import an" to detern.ine whether problrms in decoding; 
can att-'ct .r acco^ s o:' nini^It.* w )rri n\''anin^. 

Problrri^- in <leLodin^ mav ati'oct the readint; comprehension process 
ir. one or" two 'A'avst They r.av dii-rup: tlie n-ader^s search :or the meaning 
o: indi\-idual word-, or tb.ry ir.ay bamper the extraction ot the relations 
jipL-citied between words by a rt:o;<,.' indirect process, tor e'KampK.*, by over- 
loading shor I -t e rn- n^.erT^ory. t*n:'or innately , u>\v studies havi* soui^lit todis- 
entan^^le prf.VolerVi.s in the or^fani/aiion oi text from, problems in the access 
ot indi\-idnal worri n:eanir.ns. It is po.ssiblo that tt.\xt oruani/ation problems 
are ^he rt'sr.lr oi ^he reader lailiritj to obtain the meanini; ot the individual 
words as she rear!>. Studies in this section have examined L;ood and poor 
v.r):r:>re:.^-r.'ir r-* "ind r < ' a nd i rij o:' inrlu-ifi^al printed word meanini^s* 
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Ri'sults irc-::\ .i rftudy L-niploy iiii; lo«^og raphf - - abs t ract j^eomL-t rical 
symbols thai ntanci for words --may indicate that poor c oniproht-ruU- rs do 
not have di^:l^.ully with tho nc»:ion that a syri.bol can stand tor a word mt-an- 
ing. When taught thai a logui^raph stood tor a meaning, children who had 
di:tic' lt\' lea mini; f o read anc! Head Start children considered to be likt^ly 
to LXoerieju e rcadi:i;^ laihire could t.-asily act out t.he meaning of individual 
lo4U4raDhs (Denr.er, l^.^VO;. iiou-ever, whe:i asked lo act out Uu' meaning; 
oi a sequence oi 10i;OL' raphs (s'lch n> a symbol tor r>UiP' ^"CJier for ovc r , 
and one J'or book^ the children havinL; readinj; difficulty roni.:nued to treat 
each svmbol as a separate entity unmodified by the syntbojiv i^rcund it. 
Even though this studv auijgesls that single word meanin^; may nol be a 
problem in principle for the poor comprehentie r , 'reading" loLlographs is 
not the san'.e as r fading words. 

i.;olinkoll and Hosinski (in press) tested whether poor comprehende rs 
could acce^^s trie meanint; of siuL^le printed word:^. lliey presented third- 
and fifiii-i^rad'' ^ooc: and poor comprehende rs with a series of picture- 
word interference tasks and with a timed :,ct. of decodin,^ teslJ.. The ir:ter- 
ference !ask> r**qMired ihat subjects label 10 pictures aloud as fast they 
couM and ignore the words (or trii'rams) that had been >uperimpos<.'f: on 
th<* :3ic:wrr<. I-nor <-on ipr eii'/nd e r s took significant!') more rime than i^ood 
cor.-.orehende r s !o complet-- >\U liu- in'.e rfvrence tasks. However, the rela- 
ti\-o ciiff t'rence ~ betwei^n interference task^ were [(ientical for both roups. 
All ehildi-fn :ook siLznLficanth' more tinu', and tiius experienced sii^nificantly 
more si-mantic int rf e r<? nv <■ from, the m.eaninj; o: real words than from the 
nonsense tri^rarr.s. :l:us, ahhoUi»h ttie i^ood ;^nd poor comprehende rs dif- 
fered in decoding abili^v, they wer<- not distinL^ui shable on the amount o: 
sem.antiv-* interference tiu-y experienced from the meanings of sint^le printer! 
words. "Hi IS fLr'.^'.in.^ n^ay imply that decociinL; and semantic access skills 
are inde:)e:v!er.'. orocesses to some extent. Heini; a poor decoder may not 
interfer«- wi'i. oblainirit; a wo":!'s meaning. i hf pick-up of Dini;I<.' worri 
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meaning "lay ho an almost automatic proccbs ay soon as minimal decoding 
skills arc attained (Rosinski, Golinkoff, ^- Kukish, 1^>7?1, 

II is poF.sibK*, howfvcr, that poor comprehends r s have other prob- 
lems at the sinLjle word level. Perhaps inadequattr fk- coding; skills cause 
poor comprehenders to fail :o note th.e subtle shades of single word mc-an- 
ina as thev are signaled by text. Hu^well's (1920) exp«.-riment with text- 
en^bedded am.bic'jiiies m.ay be interpreted to provifie support for tliis possi- 
bility. Poor comprehende r.< were far more likely to mispronounce arvibigu- 
ous words (such as clothin^; "tears'' or eryini; "tears") as they encountered 
iheni in text readin.;. It is possible tha: Ioniser decodini; tirTies do not per- 
mit the reader to anticipate which m-oanin^; and pronunciation the text im- 
pl.-eb. 

In sum, the pour c oniprehende r may readily obtain the nieanin^; of 
common printed wortis, Ciolinkoff anr] Rosin ski's experiment needs to be 
done with less familiar words (although still in ihe child's aural vocabulary) 
to determine if decoding deficiencies hamper the extraction of individual 
word meaning on harder wor(!s. Longer decoding limes may also haniper 
the poor compreheri.er fron- .selecting the right meanini; for a word when 
tiuit w.i rd is pre sc:- ted in text. 

lext Qri;anir.auon anrl Readini; Comprehension 

Lr. order lo study the acquisition of the re ad in skill, ]m: swell (19-0) 
orofluced a classic n: jho,' r;>, ; h on text ort;ani?:ation and eomprehension, He 
traced the development of ■ eye -voice span" (E\'S) and the- way in which 
the KVS in oral reading was relateci to the recognition of meaning: in silent 
reading;. The FA'S is the number of words or letter spaces that visual 
processing is ahead of aural ri-adini^. K\'S has been assessert with eye 
movement photOtj raphe coordinated with voice keys or by simply askim; 
the subject lo '.ell what she saw nfter a lext she was renriin^ wa^ inariu un- 
a\-ailabl.>, for eXrUNple, bv turning o\ir the lii^lu or piacinL; a carri on the 



ti'Xt (J, ♦'•.in f. iuriirr, l'-*' 1 uswi-ll M-h.'cti"l i^oud anri puo r oral rvaclcrs 

a I ea< }: ^r.icir i^.w.i si-corn! thrtniLth the lOurUi y^-ar ot coIlo>^e. Subjoct.^ 
fyr rr.ovrrm-nt^ wr:'r pliotoL; rapUffl a> thcv ri-ac! both alouc; anri .siK-:Uly. At 
'.'a f lO'.is p»jint> in thi.- st-ntfiicf (within rrn-aiiin^lul ixHi'aii r;iph.s ), thr position 
K)i tlu- ryv in relation lo what the V(jici' was sayin^; wa.s a > r^eS scd. Siibjfcts 
wi»rt' \u-L.'i'H to ri'.-ifi naturally and to try to rtTr.rnibf r the thoughts well 
t'n<.»tij:h t(t l>f abb- :o t-xplain what thiry had read. WhiU- i'^usw^ll fUci not 
actuallv as^f comprehension, the lotus of his research and the mofiel of 
n aflm,; hi- fit*ve]o:)e(} was concerned with the extraction of ni^'anin^ from 
rjrirsfed tt-xi. Ffe noterl tirnr and attain that poor oral rcacb-rs seemed to 
havf dift'Lc'iltv wirh fompreher. sion a evidenced by their inability to use- 
sentential e'les to seb'L t the l orreet p r onuHL ia tion of an ambiguous wcrrl. 

.St'vet rtl findings d i st iul:*: i shed L;ood tront poor con-^prehenders. First 
thi^ leni^fh. t>f '^e F-iVS t (>rrelat(»rl with, reaciin^^ ability, with the better corn- 
preht-nrie r s having !he wid.er K\'.S betausc they made fewer and briefer 
fixation pauses. Across jrat]f>. the K WS for ^ood L:on~iprehenders was 
! It^tte:- '^naees {about 1. word.-', but the K\'S for poor c oniprehende r ^ 
was le?t«'r snaCM's (a litib- rr.ore than one worri). Fewer and briefer 

fixaiion tiaust.-- :^ieant that thi- 4(u>ri c OM-ipreheiuie r s were not actvially read- 
iriL; eac*;^ and ev.'rv word b^:? v:r-\ni^ cijn'ext to speed up wor^l recognition. 
T h«' <uhiie. '. ^ with wi<h'r F'\ S- i:.ore often ^avi- expressive oral presenta- 
tions, i uswell roiefi, since an opportunity to anticipate an(i inter- 
pre' 'iu' tvi'^aiv. of \r.v ^.v^'-'n e in larLier ;!ni;s. Second, the width of tlie 

at :he end of the -i':.t.-:ue r' i .s f i ■ ;i ^ li . hi'tw»-ei-i rhe groups. For i;ood 
L oniprehenr:,.' rs , the I'W'-" -iira-ik cit the t-nd of rfu serirencr inflicatini^ that 
they had rjerciv.-d i: '>> l>e :h«' » nd uf a unit of rr;* anin^;. Foor cornprehen- 
dei's' v.t^ >i orter at th..- tuu! of a seriT.'iue. i i.f :ai t that iMisWell 

f<.>e.nfl }•."" \ S vari>; :i:n i ' differerr ptj.nt.' ir*. 'he senten*. .■ tor jood i oniprehen - 
ders, ra'^i*'." 'han at d if fr r»'r^.t point.- in t'l^e line, taus'.-d \\\rr\ 10 obser^*- 
th.a* 'I-.- : ■ \ \va.- . v-,r.' :'f , Mi^ri i.v !ho;;:L'hf un:t-:' arid -A'a- not n.-'rely "a mattt- 
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of the nu-i.hanics of book's construction" (p. SOU Vnia , goo.-l comprohendi-rs 
exhibit m icienco that thi.-y trc-at sentences as units of nicanin;^, whi-rcas for 
poor comprehende r s, 

1'he wbolfi process is a more or less monotonous ropeiition 
of words as they are encountered, The eye moves along at 
a ret;ular rate and the \oice follows. Ilio end of a sentence 
creates no special disturbance for it is passed over with 
little attention, (p.'"*) 

Third. lUiswell noted that the nature of good and poor comprehende rs' 
regressive eye movements differed, if the fixation right before the regres- 
sive movement was considered. C'iood comprehcnders' regressive eye 
movements occurred niostly after the eye had made a long jump ahead, but 
poor comprehenders' regressions occurred more frequently within the 
same word. This sugt^ested that poor comprehenders wen- unable to use 
inter-word redundancy to help them, read single words; they found it neces- 
sary to see word details before they could recognize th.»m. Good compre- 
henders, on the other hand, had developed a scan-ior-meaning strategy 
and backtracked unly rrer they had been unsuccessful in grasping the mean- 
ing of a larger segr.ien* of ti xt. Buswell considered the latter pattern to 
be more efficient am: advanced \hi^\\ the word-by-word reading of poor com- 
pr eriende r s . 

Anparently, li;e good c. oniprehender reads in large units, utilizing 
inforn^ntion between (and within) words to enable her to minimize frequent 
fixation pauses and word-by-word decoding. Good and poor comprehenders- 
appeared concerned with different aspects of the reading process: The good 
comprehenders atten^.pted to gain m.eaning from what they read; the poor 
comprehenders seemed more concerned with word identification. The con- 
temporary studies cited below will provide support for the characterization 
of good and poor comprehenders that Buswell developed in 1 920, 
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Thi' I'nits of nt'adini; 

What arc ihiiso lariior v;r.it:^" that ,\ood compruhoiuliTS read in"^ 
Rf .s^^a!•l■hc^^ UHiiii: sinL;lc si'nU'nces or senti^ncuij in "pa r^ii^ r aph h " ot unrt-- 
latori s..-nH'ncfvs h.avr- claimed that tlur phrase is ih^-- unit ot readin^j f Lev in 
Kaplan. l^^TO; I.evin ,\ Turner, I'-.-oS: Schlesinger, !96S). Apparently, 
siin'act' Htr'.:L:?ur«- ph r i.-e boundaries berve to or^anii'-i- text in tlie same 
way that thev al'tect .airal sentence perception (Fodor L^evor, l^^hS; Suci, 
I*>r.^i). Separatini; sentences into phrases would be a way for the- reader or 
sentence TJroi-essoi' to or^ani/.e text into i^raniniatic al anri semantic units. 
C '.les for phrase str\ict\ire are sometimes t:;iven by punctuation in reading 
and, perhaps, hv prosodic cues in speech. 'Hie information the reader 
I or listener) vises to per torn-, this parsint; is still unclear. 

II:jwever, il may be too stroni^ a statement to ar^^ue tliat the phrase 
is the unit of rea<lina (Kolers, HmI). While thr phrase may be favored, 
it is more likelv that phrases, clauses, or whole sentences are tlie units 
and !he rv. o^; r. it ion of the- complete n^ieaning must be in a liquid state durini^ 
the read in l; process. b..-in4 subject to continual chani;e and beinL; held in 
the mii.d in a tentn*. ivt; fashion until the enri of the unit of thoui^ht is reached'' 
(I'uswel!. I"^0. p. lOM. The liiL;hly skilleri comprehender, in other words, 
will '.se the largest unu she » an to accomplish her purpose an(i gain nu-an- 
in^; fron: text (Cubs tin t. Levin. P'T^; h'.olers, 1^171). 

Rcs::lts of a s^udv on sixth-^rade u'ood and pt^or compr ein/iuler s also 
s\;^^est rh:ii the r>nr:ise rv.ay be too sm.all a unit to reflect the way a skilled 
con-.pr.>her.der operates '.r. text. Willows (L"»741used N'eisser's (Kote 1} 
Sfl ecti'ce reading '^'cliniqu. ro exannr.e thr deploym.ent of attention during 
oral reading. !r '.:-.e sr lectivt- condition, :,ubjecls were presented with a 
double- soace'l -• ■>rv typed ir black ink. I i-twi.-en the iin«?s of that story 
werf seq\ienri -> )f wr.i'r':^ that related to the rr^ain story typeci in red ink. 
S'lbjfC's wore !ns? r'.icteci to read thr relevant storv ciloud and to it! no re the 
ir.t rl in.'j^ r iTiaU'rial. Willows reasonf<l that placinu sirr^.ilar content to the 
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r'.'Icv.-in! .-!oi-v ni'twf.'n iho liiv.-. wc5'.ilM ait'i'^; ! ri-aclitij. p»' rf orn laru-t.- or thr 
ri-K;v.-in! lirit-'s. Siu- i-xp<.-cnh! O.uii poor r ompr t^lu- ?kU- r ^ would br moro sxis- 
i-ontii:)lc ihaa j.ooci coniprchf:i(ierh to tin- in!"lurTU-.' o( ihr inti' r Uik- ar nui- 
torial, sinci" he r :;u-si.- was :hat ibi- inadequate development at* selective 
af.ention wa--^ a rr.aior cause reading proVjK-n^i^, In the eontrol condil-ion, 
^r:V; ieets n-cei'. ed tiie oa -^ sdi^c s do-.:bli- - spaci.'d (p.o interliru-ar inaterial) and 
•.v:5ed in blacs ink. The depend t'r;i variahUrs were 'It'codini^ errors, rend- 
in * titi.c-, and .scores or^. i ir.u l:i pie - choice tobr oi readiui:; c omprehension, 
Hu' dis t rac tor.- ir: this 'rs: convaineti on-.- wron^ answt.-r fron; the inttrr- 
lini'ti r mate :■ :al . 

RfSi.-lrs ! lidicatc-d , as nn ^dit be predicted, that ihc- poor tomprelien- 
fier.s n-.adf :r.o.-i' decoding rrrors on ;]:e eonrrol an'! cb-cnve stories and 
took lo'i^^t-r T,) ;-,.ad hoih stories and to answer rho comprehension questions. 
The poor c o:^:pi'r hende r s also made more nonintrusion comprehension 
errors U. t*. , ri is t r ac t o r s witliir. the story), However, counter to preciic- 
•ion, -.he poor eoir.preh.enr.e rs n:ade significantly tewt.-r intrusion conipre- 
ht-nsior. «'rro:-- (I, t\ , n^.-.tc- r in 1 i'roni between the lini.'s) thcui tl^.e i;Ood com- 
p reheiid •.• rs, 

'Vu- i^ooci co::-p:";-hei'.ders soemeci to bi- more \ailnerable !0 the mean- 
ings 01 inr-.'rlin-j.i n.a:erial: the poor coir.prehenciers w.-re more affected 
bv :he p'fjysL^al pr"sence of :}:e lines and little affect eri by tne relevant inter- 
lim-ar meaniri-^s, ."V.r fact that the con-.p.^tinL; nu-anir;L;.^ affected the ^ood 
corr.Drehendt' rs su:4^»e.-t^ ihai tfu?v had cievclopi.-d. a scau-for-nieaninL^ pat- 
tern, pe ri».a ps i>.avin^ autot^-iati.'.ed t'neir bat^ic decoding skills to be li and led 
■ prea*.tc*n: i\-elv /I.ar'»»rL'e Samuel^, 1 ■'*T4; Ni-isser, Note I), Thus, 
although somr research jests that i,'Ood compreh.endcrs concentrair on 
Dhrase -inits as rhey read, Willows' iesuIi.-> portrav tlu- ^ood con^.p rrdiendc r 
as en^ajed i:: a rr.ore acri-.-e sa:iiplinj procetl\:re» '.-von to the extent of being 
unable ro ignore r*' levant interlinear n^.aterial outside phrase or sentence 
boundaries, .-Vnv e'na rac t e ri .t at.ion of \h*' uood • : npri'ht-ncifr that stresses 



an orcKrrly pro- rv s v:io;> tnroULih phrase- uniL.s would probably be missing 
ihc mark rincT .-^ .in -,plin- :rom other aroas in text occur:; at the same time 

Tr s ti:i4 p. Model oi ^^oor C'OTuprchtmsior. 

A prot;rar:: vt: rt-.-earcf: iriitiLatod by Woiner and Cronier assumes, 
as did sonu. o: :he classic research (e. ^. , iiuswelU l^iO), thai some poor 
con;prehe-nders arc reading, in a word-by-word lar/nion (Cromor, 1970: 
Oakan. V/oiner, Cronier, ! <^7 1 ; St.Mncr et al. , 1971). Tiicse authors 
(Cromer, l'-'>70: Weiner Cromer, 1967) suggest that the empirical litera- 
ture in the area o: reading difficultv has accounted for such difficulty with 
one of four models; 

I. The defect model--Son:e non:uaction or disfunction (e. i^, , 
sensory impairment^ caused reading; problerf>s, 

Z. -he defiri! niodei--An absence of some function or ability 
which n.ust be p:'e<<ni\ bc>ioft.' Liood reading can occur (e.g.. 
•.'ocabulary .-skills). 

3. The disruption model- -Some mlerivrence (t;. , anxieiy 
or hvP^-'"e:notionaIisn"/) prt-venls adequate reading. 

A. T'r.e difference nu.)dcl--A misriiatch between the individual's 
mode o: rospondind and ihe pattt-rn of responding assumed 
-ecrs^ary for arieq :ate reading. The.st- readers read tt»xt 
w o r d b\- wo r d r a ! 1 1 ' • r t h a n i n wo rd ^ r oup s ( Cromer, 1 ^.^70 } . 

IhMs, ihe-e reit^earcners have ra^^ed r::e key issue oi whether poor 
cort::^:-rhent:e ;-s n^av por>-ess MifiicieiU dt.-codiinc skills and still not com- 
prehend :ex: {Cron;!--, I-^^T'^'. In adrlition, ^hey have t.-sted :he notion that 
poor corr-.pr-.-her^r:ers mav havu- .-orn.e general deficit in language compre- 
hen s ior^ skill ' C^ka n e : n 1. , I ^1'. 
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In a study dosii-tiefl to tost the dit't'L* r otic and deticit models, Cromer 
(l^iTO) tound that L^or^l comprohi'ndi^-s i'i;ad in at loa^jt phrase -size units 
and poor l oinprehentiers tend to read word byword. Hu- ditt'e reiico model 
implies th;it son-:e curnpri ';;endt:rs who can decode well habitually organize 
text In s'oini- nonoptimal word - by - wo rd manner. Thus, !he riifforenco 
LiToups' comprehension scores sliould inereasr when text is organized for 
tiu'm. rhe deficit group, pos.-erJsini; inadequate vocabulary skills, should 
not be helpt-d bv expe riment e r - pro<h:e rd text organii'.ation. 

CroiiKT separat»-rcl junior collegi- students into four niatched groups: 
two roups 01 poor lor.iprrdu-Tide rs (difference and deficit) and one group 
of good compL-elienders n.atched \o .^ach of tliese. The difference group 
had adequate vocabulary scores (see 'i'able 1) but low reading compreh«.'n- 
sion scores. Thi- deficit group liad low scores on the vocabulary test and 
law reading comprehension bcores. There were four conditions or modes 
in which the sr'ections were presented. All subjects read a selection in a 
regular senttrnce mode, a nioanin^ful phrase n^sode (e.g., the cow jumped/ 
ovrr thi- mo'.Mi), a fragmented phrase mode (t-.g.. the cow/jumped over the/ 
ijiooni. and d sini^I" vord mode in which tlie subject controlled the appear- 
ance o:' the words. Tiie dependent \ ariable of interest here was subjects' 
scorrs on c;on"ipreh« nsion questions that followed each selection. 

Results Indicated that across modi-s the poor comp rehmde r s answered 
fewer Questions correctly than the good comprehende r s , MuW(?ver, tlie dif- 
ference group of poor cotnprel-iendfrs performed as well on tlio comprclien- 
sion questions as dici trieir control i^rnup vnidi-r the meaningful phrase mode» 
Furthermore:, imlike their control group who was disrupted in the singh? 
word and fragmented conditions, the difference group's coinpreliension 
scores did not differ in the reijular >(»ntenco, single word, and fragmented 
phrase m.ode. 'iTiese results suggest that the difference ^^roup ordinarily 
reads word by word (lience, no effect in ttur disruptive conditions) and that 
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imposing phrjiso-liko organizaLion on text tor them taciIitatL»b their com- 
prehension. 

The deficit s^roup, however, \\"d<i not facilitated in the nicaningtul 
phrase niode. Cromer ar^vies that their problem is more than just text 
organization. Surprisingly, the deficit group did best in the single word 
mode. It may be that this mode forces them to read every word - - inc luding 
the '"bard" ones--which they might ordinarily skip because of inadequate 
vocabulary (and /or decoding) likills. Thus, according to Cromer's model, 
it may indeed be possible to dirftingxiish betvveen tu'o types of poor compre- 
henders (difference and deficit), although the etiology of these respective 
disturbances remains unclear (e.g. . see the discussion of the difference 
and deficit L;roups in the above section on decoding). 

The fact that neither of thtr control groups increased their compre- 
hension in the meaningful phrase mode suggests that they ordinarily organ- 
ize text into phrase -like units, l-^urtherir.ore, tiie controls for the tleficit 
grouu, who had hig!i coniprehension plus liigh vocabulary scores on standard - 
i/.ed tests, did better Ln all modes than the controls for t*^.e difference group, 
who had hi^h comprtrherision and average vocabulary scores. 'l^he controls 
for the deficit u;roup were not even appreciably disrupt-ed by having selec- 
tions presented in the single word and fragmented phrase conditions. 

Apparently, the good comprehender organizes text into units at least 
as large as the phrase. Whether the extraction of meaning from larger 
segment. s of text frees the indi\.'idual to pay relatively less attention to word 
detail or whether rapid decoding frees the individual to extract n.eaning 
from larger segnients of text is unclear. 

Steiner et al. (197 1) argued that poor comprehende r s may not have 
a decoding problem per se, but rather a problem in the use of contextual 
cues which cat: free a reader from word-by-word reading. To test this 
hypothesis, fifth-grade poor comprehender s were given "supplementary 
contextual information" in the form of an advance aural summary to 
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facilitate their u^e of interu'ord relationships. Thv control i^roup of ;;ood 
comprehendera was not expected to reduce tht'ir idt-ntification error rates. 
Each subject read a story aloud under lour condition.- : single word and 
paragraph modes with no suppienit-ntary information and sini^l*' word and 
paraj;raph niodes with supplementary iiiformarion. 

Thf opposite u: the pn-dicied resiillr wer«' otv.cuneci. .iood ».orr>pre- 
hender^f made si^nil:>.-un:Iy . o r e errors with .-upplerneiitar y contextual 
iaforn^.ation 'han 'AitriOL::. I-'our ccJmprcr.v-ncie rs' hi^h error rati- remained 
unclian^ed wi:h i,upplen:enrary infurn^atioii. Apparently, ^ood comprehen- 
ders ust'd th»« suppler: -fr::arv info ririat ion to pay 1^-ss attention !o word detail, 
and poor comprehentiers continiit-d to experienc* dt-cudini^ difficulty. 

Ihf sini^le word n'.odc revt-cils how i^ood coxi:pre}u'nde rs impost- struc- 
t-:re and organisation or. incoming te = t. Steiner t-t al. M^Tl) nuteci that 
ti. .'se svibiec ■. n-:afie antic ipation t-rror- u> they c rankeci ih*- drum. In fact, 
n.anv ot triese subjecis idrntifit-d whole phrases before they could view all 
tl'ie words ' [r. contr.iSt, poor comprchendr r ^ seemed to be "identiiyini^ 
words a - if :he word ■• wtrr.- i.:nrelateci iteri-:s unaffected by syntactical or 
contfx: ;al n-lauons (.Stt.-iner .-t al. . 1 ^^7 1 . p. f 1 1 ). ihi.-. reading; style 
is si:::ilar !o 'h.' Hs--like .->!yK- Clay and In^lach (l'^71 i de>cribed above for 
poor con.prehendLT = . i.'ni'or :unat ely . .Stfiii»-r t-t al. did not asses.s compre- 
iiension the passa^^e^. so it is not possible to determine what effect de- 
coding errors and advance sumrr..i : . hac: on readini^ comprehension. 

In svim. Lhe prfCedin^ studies characterize the poor comprehendor 
as con-erned v/ith (iecoriin^ vach ws 'd and failing to utili/f the interword 
relar ionj>:.ips that v o',:ld speed up 'Jie decoding proceris *inr] permit niore 
effic lent text >ar:^.plin-!. The ^ood corr.prehenrie r , however, appears to 
scan for n-'-aninj:. '>r jani.' :r. tt:xt into at least phrase-si/i- unit.s nnc] 
sampling frorr ^-rir-r ar. Tin tile same lir -. iiowever, the.-,e cliarac- 
reri?a!ions are to -om*- e>;'»T^t a caricaturt^, ».-:nphas i .• mi; what mny be 
pred >rr;inaM' patiern^. 1:" p<-»or t orr;pr«- hend.- r s w e re not ^ainin^ son\i' 
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meaning from text, the following results would be unexplainable: (a) 90^o 
of the uncorrected reading errors made by both skill groups conformed to 
the meaning oi text (V/eber, 1970): and fo) poor comprehenders made more 
decoding errors on emotional than on neutral passages (Cromer Weiner, 
1%6). In general, however, the literature seeros to support these charac- 
terizations. 

Comparing Aural and Readini; Comprehension 

The second issue the ^Veiner and Cromer research group raised--tiiat 
of a general comprehension deficit in poor comprehenders- -w-as addressed 
by comparing fifth-grade good and poor comprehender s on aural compre- 
hension (Oakan et al- , 1971). Subjects were given four types of text presen- 
tations, half auditory and half visual, and subsequent comprehension ques- 
tions, .er auditory presentation, subjects heard two stories, one read 
by a good and one by a poor oral reader. The visually presented stories 
were transcriptions of the good and poor readers* oral renditions of the 
stories, r.ie poor comprehenders received identification training on the 
words in the stories. Results indicated that the groups did equally well 
with t^ood auditory input. However, the c,o-jd comprehenders' scores did 
not decline with the poor auditory input, whereas the poor comprehenders' 
scores did, Oakan e: al, conclude from these findings that poor compre- 
henders do not suffer from any general comprehension deficit. 

Research by N!ati'. and Rohwer (Note 2) seems to support the notion 
that poor coinpr ehende r b do not suffer from a general comprehension defi- 
cit, 'rVhtrn picrv. res accorr.oar.led an auditory version of a =.tory, good and 
poor fourth-grade coHiprehender s performed simiU'irly on comprehension 
questions, "Hiese same poor comprehenders did significantly worse on the 
text comprehension ^vhen 'hr-v heard ?h<.' storii-.s without the pictures. 

C:\ 'he L^Uci.l storied, Cnkan <'t al, (!^7I) found that the poor com- 
prehr-.de:-.«- did poorly v/ith both types of input, 7hi^^ is ^inular to Cromer's 
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(1970) findini; that the difference group was not distTirbt;d by a fragmented 
phrase condition. Interestingly, good c omprehende rs did better under 
good visual input than under good auditory input. Perhaps t»ood compre- 
henders know when to go back over words or meanings they missed at 
their first run-through, an option no! available when ihe stories artr pre- 
sented aurally. Perhaps an additional difference between these groups :s 
that good comprehencer .s are sensitive !o when c on':prehens ion }ia^ or ha » 
not occurred. Li' poor comprehenders are less aware of what it meani; to 
coniprehend text, then perhaps they will be less capable ni altering their 
reading style to suit task demands. 

The Flexibility of Reading Comprehe n ■■ ; on Strategies 

A study by Anderson (1937) describes the flexibility which good and 
poor comprehenders display on different reading tasks. Based on the eye- 
movement records of university freshmen who were good and poor compre- 
henders, Anderson reported that: 

The eye moverr.ents of both groups (good and poor comprehen- 
df.-rs) are Infl-:. need similarly as the difficulty of text increases, 
t.g., the ey? movements approach a pattern common in imma- 
t ;re stages of reading development. In adjusting to increasingly 
difficult reading n^aterial, good readers modify their eye move- 
ments over a more flexible range than do poor readers, and the 
l! eatest madificatio; occurs in t^.e m.easures most highly corre- 
lated with reading ability, i.e., mean size of fixation, mean 
regressions per line, and mean rate of reading, Poor readers 
do not show this selective mode of variation, (p. 11) 

Good and poor comprehenders' eye-movement patterns contrasted 
again when tiiey read three passages, controlled for difficulty, under dif- 
ferent directions. Cn one passage, subjects were instructed ro get the 
general idea: on a second, to get a moderate knowledge of the text; and on 
a '.bird, to obtain a detailed understanding. Poor comprehends* rs , ev'idently 
engrossed in elementary reading problems, tended to read all materials in 
about the same way. V.'hen they tried to com.ply with instructions to ' read 
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for the ^iT.cr^l idea, " their eye movements became increasingly irregular. 
The i;oo(i comprehenders, on the other hand, flexibly adapted to the differ- 
er.t instructions. When told to read for the general idea, they gave their 
best performance, with few and short pauses and regular fixations. The 
differential alteration in eye-movement patterns by good and poor compre- 
henders lollowin-^ varying reading instructions em.phasiises the dependence 
of eve-m.ovemen: behavior upon reading comprehension processes (Anderson, 
l'^37; Lt-'vin f.- Cohn, l^v'S), 

It used to be thought (e.g.. Dearborn, 1 906 ) that eye movement s 
governed reading comprehension. This peripheral definition of reading 
comprehension often led researchers into eye-movement training to im- 
prove comprehension. This approach only succeeded when the text was 
preorganized for the reader into phrases (Robinson, 1933--a foreshadow- 
ing of Cromer, 1970). Other remediation techniques that stress text 
organi::ation skills also seem to have some success in improving reading 
comprehension. 

Facilitating Text Organization 

The notion that the poor comprehender tails to utilize interword 
redundancies and reads word by word supported by studies in which 
poor comprehende r:5 make terrors in supplying missing words on clo7.e 
tests (Cromer f.- Weiner, l96o). For example, there would be a variety 
of "correct" answers for the blank in ''my parents are not home as they 
'A'ent after dinner" ti.at would conform to the meaning and syntajc 

of ib.e context. FIT th-i/racir poor comprehender made tar fewer correct 
ir-.ertions lhan j'.ood con^.prehender s. To the extent that the insertions 
required in a clo.'.r task are not confounded with conceptual knowledge or 
with poor rieco'iinj skills, poor c omprchende r s may not often be process- 
ing the meaniri.: of :he sentence. 
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Kennedy and \Veencr (1^73! trained third-i^rade poor coinprehenders 
on rvvo :vpf> of cloze tasks to improv- reading and listeninfi coniprchen- 
sior:. Since performance on cloze rasr:s is correlated with reading coni- 
prehension scores, t'hese authors reasoned that trainini^ on cloze tasks 
rr.iiih: affect comprohenaion. In order for .^..-ntences to be properly com- 
pleted in a close task, the subject must work with units larger than tnc 
single word and make use of -em.antic an^j syntactic ir.f oriVirUion. 

Half thtr subiec'-s received auditory cloze training with a bell rung 
in tlie place oi tlie deleted word and half rtrceived visual clor,c training; 
each treatment had a control ^roup. After training sessions summing to 
1 2/3 hours, all subjects; received a \ariety of posttests: the D\;rrell 
reading and lister.irL; :t s:s and visual and listening cloite tasks- 
Results indicated that children trained on the v-isual cloze task did 
significantly better on the Durrell Reading Comprehension posttest than 
the two control groups and the group trained on the auditory clozc As 
predicted, children trained on the listening cloze did best on the Durrell 
Listening Comprehension Test and improved some, but not significantly, 
on the reading comprehension posttest. llius, training on a visual cloze 
task---\en for onl\- 1 2/3 hours- -may facilitate poor comprehender s ' 
extraction of m.ear.iniz frorr: tex:. Measurable im.provernent on a standard- 
ized tes: is inipressive evidence that something important and transfer- 
able was bein^^ learned. Perhaps poor comprehonde r s had begun to use 
coniexiual cues lo help them, decode and were nioving away from excessive 
attention to word derail. The incliKsion of eye -n::ovement photography 
could validate this a^jsertior.. ) .Apparently, poor comprehe nde r s can be 
trained to utilize contextual cues to ^ain m.t-aning from te>:t. 

Nonverbal S'trategies of Text Organization 

L*p to now. patterns of textual organization have been reviewed that 
relv prtm.arily or -...Tbal skills such as the ability to parse the surface 
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surlacf or" a .st-r.ii'nci- mlo phrase -likt- unit>. Nonverbal strategies of text 
oriianizatiun. sv.c'u as tht- use o:" nicntal inia:^ery, may also be used fJiffer- 
entiallv bv the i^ood anti poor comprehender. 

Research usini: pairc-d-associate learnini; tasks has shown that in- 
struct irm subjecLs to produce m':;nial imaues of the interactions betu'cen 
tv,'o nouns to be reir.embered iireatly lacilitates recall of »hose nouns (Bower 
I<^72: Paivio, I I Tlie evidence on irna^t-ry facilitation of text organi: .- 
tion and reading comprehension i< just beginning to be amassed. The evi- 
dence that does exist su44ests that comprehension can be improved by 
inst ructir-.^: subitrcis I at least hi^h school and above? to have mental images 
as thev read (Anderson K Ihdde. i^^Tl: Anderson \- Kulhavy, 1972: Lesgold, 
Curtis, Oe >.iood, C*»olinkof:, MrC'ormick, ^. Shimron, 1974). However, it 
\s not clear whether t!ie :ac:li:alivc effects of imagery instructions are in 
fact due lo -.isual tr.-.a^ery or :o soit^e combination of visual and verbal fac- 
tors. 

I.evin (1^*71) has argued that good comprehendor 3 ordinarily produce 
mental IniaL^ery durin:; text reading. '1 o support this assertion he cited the 
work of Ma:/, and Rohwer (Note 2). who showed that poor comprehenders do 
not suffer ironi a ^'er.cral comprehension deficit since they could compre- 
hend .stories as well as ^ood l or.iprehtjnde rs when pictures illustrating the 
story were or ov idee. !:.us. reading c on-:pr ehens ion problems may be due 
at least partlv ro a failur-- to spontarnously employ mental imagery or other 
forms or* :> -ct ur^anii-.at ion related to imagery. Whereas Matz and Rohwer 
Dro\-}ded ■! e pictures fijr *!'ieir subjt-cts, I.evin (l'^75) attempted lo induce 
poor com.prehenciers to pros- id e th»rir own ' pictures' throu;::h the use of 
n^**ntal imaLterv. Ilts sr>ifiy also r«*ster| tlu* difference model of poor com- 
prehension iC rorr..T . !''7/;: V,'»-in«.-r f, Cromer, P^r>7). If difference readers 
lack m.ostly :fNt ur^ani/ation .-^t r^te^ ies , while deficit readers lack vocabu- 
lary and/or 'k v- .dln. ^ekill.: '.v.-!], :!^.';: -riy diff oretu e r-ad-r- sho'iM 
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protit iron: bi- m>rru».tt-d u.. ust.- a text or^ani/attunal devirt- surh a.- 
irua^f ry. 

.\ U)iirtn-_;racif roup ol i;ood coir.pri'hondor>; and two ^roup-S ot 
poor comprc-h^ndtTS Idiu't-ronc an(i d^-ficit) wore ^ivon three t r catrnont i; : 
(a) stories to read with no special inst rxictions; (b) tiie sniv.e .stories with 
instructions to think of a picture in their mind's eye of the contents of 
each sentence as they read the passa-c; and (c) just the pictures that cor- 
responded to each sentence of the passa;^e. All subjects were told that 
thi*y v.-ould have to answer comprehension ques' .or.s. 

The important finding of this study was that the difference i^roup 
answered an additional ^0 " of the questions correctly under imauory 
instructions while the deficit uroup showed no such ^ains, (lood conipre- 
hendcrs* scores also significantly rose xincier imai;ery instructions. The 
other experimental c ondit ion - - iust seeing; pictures of the text showed no 
k^ains for anv vfroup. probably becaxtse an auditory version of tho text was 
not available at the same time. IItus, I evin's data extended the difference- 
deficit distinctio.-: fr^n-. expe rinien! e r - pr u vicied text ori^ani zalion (the mean- 
ingful j/nrase liroxipin^s ccjndition of Cromer. IfJTO) to subject-k^ene rated 
text orL;ani zation, l.i vin ( 1 73 i w rot e, "by indxicintj; t iie diff c rence poor 
readers to attend lo semantic characteristics and relationships (i.e., by 
havinu then^ visual i/'.e the therr-iatic content of :he passage ), their roadintj 
comorehension improved drastically" (p. 23). 

While Levin's results indicated that imai^ery instructions helptjd tlie 
difference :4roup» j.esi^old et al. (r^74l, usin^ a similar popxilation, did 
not find imai^ery facilitation with averat^e and above average third- and 
fourth-^rade readers. This n^ay be due to the fact that Lesi:(jlfi et al. 
presented subiects wrh th.e whole passage and not a sentence al a tlnie 
t.iie wav riad. C"o".l''l children who were poor compreli.-nde rs be 

fa-: •:'^v '.i^M-il trr;!j;frv !\j r ;i whoK* passaje af .t time'' Since anv 

sort of self-LieneraU'd or ani /ational strate-y (<uch us inian.-ry) ha., more 
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potential utility than exper imente r-pr odiiced organizations (such as phrase 
groupini^s), it was important to answer this question. 

X.f-stjold, McCormick, and Golinkoff (1975) attempted to train third 
and tourth graders, who were mostly below grade level in reading, to 
utili::e mental imagery as they read text. The basic medium of instruction 
was a task in which the children read short passages and then drew comic 
strip cartoons with stick figures to illustrate the events in the passage. 
Throu;ihout the training procedure, which lasted about a month, various 
new criteria were introduced for these cartoons, so that by the end of tiie 
training; period, children knew that an adequate cartoon was one in which 
every picturable fact was presented. This procedure was assumed to be 
training children to hold more complete imaginal representations in mind 
and to attend to detail. Standardized reading tests and paraphrase recall 
tests were used for pre- and posttest training assessment in the experi- 
mental and control group. The control group read more stories than the 
experimental group and answered comprehension questions insteat.' of 
drawing cartoons. 

The results indicated that the experimental group had indeed profited 
from the traininL^. Fiowevc-r, this gain was only revealed under a para- 
phrase recall posttest that instructed subjects to use visual imagery. 
Without explicit imagerv instructions, the experimental group did not 
recall significantly more ihan the control group. Apparently, these chil- 
dren had learned \o use imaginal mediators to facilitate text comprehen- 
sion and pr.)se learnin.;. Hov/ever, what Flavell (1^70) and his colleague t= 
have termed the 'production deficiency," that is, the inability to apply 
existing; skills, may have been operating since poor c omprehende r s did 
not spontaneo\:sly call up their newly learned skills. 

The poor comprehenders' training had no effect on their scores on 
the standarcli;-.ed reading test, whether it was administered with or without 
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imagery instructions. Thus» tho onjanirational strategy subjects learned 
durin^ 'rainini; did not readily iriinsfer to a virtually identical situation, 
that I /eading a passage without imagery instructions, 

LIvidence reviewed in the latter iialf of this section on text organi- 
zation loads to sevoral tentative cor.clusions. First, and perhaps most 
important, is tho evidence that pertains to the question of whether poor 
comprehenders poc^sesr. a general comprehension deficit. Two prelimi- 
nary studies (Cakan et aL , I "^71; Mat?, f. Rohv er, Note 2) suggest that 
the answer lo that qi:estion is no: inadequate reading comprehension need 
not imply inadequate ar. ral comprehension. Second, althougli the unit of 
readini; may he task dependent for the good comprehende r, poor compre- 
henders seen; less capable ot" alterini^ the size of that unit uncier ciifferent 
task demands Anderson. !^37), Whethci- this is due to inadequate decod- 
ing skills or tc" a. lack oi insight into self -monitored comprehension proc- 
esres is not clear. Third, reading comprehension can be increased through 
eith'^v the manipulation of aspects of text (Cromer, 1970) or through train- 
ing Lhe reader in verbal and nonverbal strategies of text organisation 
(Kennedy We'-.ier, 1973; Lesgold et al. , 1974: Levin, K'73). As Levin 
(1^73 iias poinltid out, in the long run, remediation techniques that stress 
providing the reader with self -generated strategies will probably prove 
most valuable. may be that some combination of verbal and nonverbal 
training is a be-;: b"'. 

Concluding Comments 

What picture emer^^es of the difference{s ) between good and poor 
connirehenders ^ What issues should fu«"^:re research in the area of read- 
ing comprehension address 



Summa rv of the Characteristics of the Good and Poor 



Comprehender and Implications for Research 



The i^ood comPrehende r . The good comprehender seems to be capa- 
ble ot rapid and accurate word recognition (e.g., Golinkoff i.- Rosinski, in 
press). 

Given that the i;ood comprehender seems to have automatized basic 
decodini; skills, perhaps in the sense I-aberge and Samuels (1974) discuss, 
%vhat is the unit or units that the good comprehender reads in? The litera- 
ture reviewed seenis to suggest that at minimum the good comprehender 
reads in phrase-like units (e.g., Cromer, 1970). However, material out- 
side phrase, clause, or sentence boundaries may be incorporated during 
the reading process (Kolers, 1971; Willo%vs, 1974). 

For good comprehenders , the unit selected will probably be a func- 
tion of task demands (Anderson, 1937: Anderson Swanson, 1937: Levin 
iw- Cohn, 1*^68), C/Ood comprehenders are adaptable and flexible in their 
pattorn of reading; they will vary their eye movements, shift the size of 
their processing unit, and etficienMy use supplementary contextual infor- 
mation fSteiner et al. , 1971). This description of the good comprehender 
is similar to what Gibson and Levin (1975) have argued is one of the hall- 
Hiarks of skilled reading: the ability to process textual material in the 
most economical way possible given the task at hand. According to 
Gibson and Levin, the skilled comprehender does this in four ways: 
First, .she pays most attention to information or strategies of reading 
relevant to her purpOi;e, Second, the converse of the first, she ignores 
information that has no utility for the task. Third, she reads in the lar- 
gest unit appropriate for the task. Fourth, she will process the least 
amount of information compatible with the task. For example, given 
advance organizers (Steiner et al. , '971), uood comprehenders ignore 
word details and produce words that are incorrect although compatible 
with the Sin they had beon provided by the experimenter. 
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Given that i^ood comprohender s are adaptable and flexible, it is not 
clear what to attribute this to. It has been suggested that i^ood compre- 
henders poiisess some awareness of what good reading comprehension is 
and when it has occurred. \V'hile little research on this issue has appeared, 
three suggestive findings are worth noting. First, good coniprehenders 
make I ewer uncorrected oral reading errors that disturb the meaning of 
text (Weber, 1^''70). Second, good comprel!e:ic)f.»rs performed better under 
good visvial inpvit than under i;ood auditory, indLcatint^ that they may know 
how to L;et the most from text (Oakan et al. , 1^71). I'hird, in an interview 
study with twelfth- grade good and poor comprehendcrs. Smith (1967) re- 
ported that only the good group claimed to change their reading styles to 
adjust to the task of reading either for details or for the general impres- 
sion. 7lTese findini^s are reminiscent of the findings from a line of research 
initiated bv Flavell (1970). .\n individual's awartmess of a cognitive process 
she posc^esses. such as memory, enables the individual to modify that 
process to suit her i^oals. Althuui^h 7lavell's research is on children, the 
abilitv to reflect on the reading process by children and adults is a pro- 
vocative analOi;i:e. 

in sum, the .'.ond c ompr ehende r seems to vise a scan -for -meaning 
pattern which she ',"an apply flexibly to suit her purpose. The skilled com- 
prehender clearly treats readini^ as a process Lhrout^h which sht^ can gain 
information about events and relations in the world. 

Tlte poor c ompr ehende r . First of all, it is not clear that there is 
only one type of poor c ompr ehende r. Crom.er (1970) and Weiner and Cromer 
(l'^67) may be proven correct in tht-ir distinction between a deficit and a 
difference type of poor comprehender. The deficit type may bt; the more 
typical type in that she lacks vocabulary skills, possibly decoding skills, 
some text ori^anization skills, and may be identifiable from poor oral read- 
ing. The difference type may experience difficulty mostly at the level of 
text or::anization processes. Thus, some poor comprehendcrs may have 
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inadt-quato laiv^ua^ic comprehension skilKs while others may lack skills-- 
such as text organization processes- -that are peculiar to reading. 

I: ma/ be that both the difference and deficit ty.^es have inadequate 
decodinu skills. However, the difference group's decoding problems may 
be masked when number of errors is tiie dependent variable (Cromer. 
l^>70). Decoding rate seems capable of distinguishing betAveen good and 
poor comprehenders of both types. While rapid decoding may be a prob- 
lem for the poor c omprehende r , an explanation of the nature of the prob- 
lem, or its effect on comprehension is anything but simple. A recent study 
(Coom.ber f. Hogie, Note 3) has shown that poor comprehenders may be 
more sensitive to spelling pattern violations than good comprehenders. 
Thus, slow decoding rate may not be due to a failure to utilize intraword 
information in the form of spelling patterns. Additional research is clearly 
needed to uncover how, if at all, slow decoding rates may hamper text 
organization skills or the extraction of single word meaning. Further- 
more, future research will need to mirror the complexity of the decoding 
process if it is to isolate sources of difficulty. For example, Perfetti 
and Hogaboam's (r-"^75) definition of "decoding" involves "code breaking" 
plr.s the time it takes to begin saying the word aloud ("vocalization latency"). 
Thus, decoding may not be a ^mitary process, and poor comprehenders 
may falter on only some aspects. 

Apparently, poor comprehenders do nut experience difficulty in 
obtaining the meanings of single printed words or logographs (Denner. 
1^70; Golinkoff f.- Rosinski, in press). Tliis was an important finding 
since previous research on poor comprehension had not established that 
poor comprehenders could extract meanini: from single printed words --at 
least short words of high frequency. This finding must be extended to 
determine U" slower decoding of familiar, but harder to decode words 
interferes with the access of single word meaning. One possibility is 
that if extended decoding necessitates attention to a word's phonological 



features, infL- rf o r ence could occur in searching for thtj word's niL-aning 
in semantic nien:Ory. 

Another arua- -aside from decoding- -for which tlieru is evidence 
that i;ood and poor comprehenders differ is on text oriianization. Text 
oriJianiy.atioM was \ised in this paper to refer to the reader's ability to 
read text m units larger than the single word. Text orL;anization proc- 
esses may in\'olve verbal and nonverbal processes and may result in 
lar^i^r or snialler units dependin<; on the task. 

Poor comprehenders seem to possess less ability than good com- 
prehenders to ort;ani/.e text, regardless of whether the strategy examined 
is Verbal (Clay f.- Imlach. 1^71) or nonverbal, as in imagery organizers 
(Levin, 1^73). There may be more than one cause of this problem, such 
as poor decoding and/or lack ol insight into the reading process, but the 
present state of research does not permit us to distinguish among alterna- 
tives. McConkie and Rayner (Note 4) have developed an eye-movement 
controlled display system tliat may lend itself to charting text organiza- 
tion processes. P'or example, it would be important to know on what 
areas in text the good and poor comprehender fixate. Some of BuswelPs 
(1920) data sii^gest that, at least for the good comprehenders, verbs may 
be potent attention getters during reading. Tliis is provocative in light of 
recent assertions that the verb may be the "center" of meaning in the sen- 
tence (Cliafe, I "^70). Detailed observations and analysis of on-line reading 
behavior during the reading of normal or disrupted text may prove informa- 
tive tor defining text organization processes. 

In sum, the poor comprehender seems to read text in a word-by- 
worr! manner, with a minimum of text organization. She it^ also generally 
inflexible to variations in task demands (Anderson, 1937) and seems to use 
a minimun^ - sized unit. Tliis will make the poor comprehender (at least 
the deficit type) sound as though she were reading a grocery list during 
oral reading (Clay Imlach, 1971). 
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Closing Observations 

During the comprehension of text, several distinct components 
have been identified- -even if they do not occur sequentially- -and were 
offered as a framework to organize the data in this review. Decoding 
(or word recognition processes), the access of single word meaning, 
and the extraction of relations between words in sentences and in longer 
stretches of text were suggested. The way in which these individual com- 
ponents come together during reading comprehension, how one influences 
the others, and how deficiencies in one affects the others are still not 
known. In addition, the complexity of each of these three components 
has been by and large bypassed in this paper, and each component could 
be further redefined. Wr.ile there are still many unresolved issues, on- 
going research and theoretical developments in the area of the nature of 
text fand disc our se ) (e.g., Crothers, ^972; Dawes, 1966; Frederiksen, 
1972). the role of presuppositions or prior knowledge in comprehension 
(e.g., Bransford Johnson, 1972: Fr-jedle i^.- Carroll, 1972), and what 
it means to comprehend (e.g., Perfetti, in press) will eventually permit 
us to understand reading comprehension processes and their disruption. 
A promising methodological trend to observe on-line reading (Rayner, 
1975) may provide useful observational data to verify theoretical or em- 
pirical assertions. 

Clearly, reading comprehension requires an active, attentive, and 
selective reader who, to some extent, operates independently of text to 
extract meaning from it. Inadequate reading comprehension seems to 
imply being more a slave to the actual printed word and a failure to ex- 
tract structure and organization from text. Hopefully, future work in 
this area will specify the nature of the interaction between components 
of the roadini^ comprehension process, thereby providing a theoretical 
and empirical base for remediation efforts. 
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